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Has the Truman Doctrine Suc- 


ceeded in Greece and Turkey? 
f > 


{ 

| Mr. Wirtu: Last night President Truman made the dramatic an- 
_ houncement that he would not be a candidate for reelection. One of 
the most important aspects of Mr. Truman’s policy has been his foreign- 
aid program. The American people in making their decision as to who 
is to succeed President Truman, therefore, will want to examine this 
program to determine whether it has been a success and should be con- 
tinued or a failure and should be abandoned. 

When five years ago Mr. Truman made his declaration of policy, 
since then known as the Truman Doctrine, it was as startling as was 
his declaration last evening. In May, 1947, Congress voted the first 400 
million dollars of aid to Greece and Turkey to prevent these countries 
_ from falling under Communist domination. Further aid by the United 
| States, under the Marshall Plan and more recently under the Mutual 
- Security Administration, has been extended to other nations which 
were in need and whose economic and military security was believed to 
be of vital concern to the United States. 

When the Truman Doctrine was first put into effect in 1947, a civil 
_ war was raging in Greece. That country was on the verge of disinte- 
_ gration. The internal chaos was aggravated by the threat of Communist 
invasion from without. Turkey, which, unlike Greece, had not been 
devastated by the Nazis and which had been fairly prosperous during 
~ World War II, was suffering from a strained economy as a result of 
_ the cost of military defense against Russia. During these last five years 
our aid to Greece has cost the United States some 1,200 million dollars 
- and our aid to Turkey 250 million dollars. Since the Congress of the 
_ United States is now considering President Truman’s request for more 
than 7 billion dollars of further foreign aid, it is pertinent to ask 
| whether the money we have spent has succeeded in doing what it was 
_ intended to do. Greece and Turkey were the first countries to which the 
| aid was given. 
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Doxiadis, will you tell us: Did the Truman Doctrine and American 
aid succeed in Greece? 


Mr. Doxtapis: There has been not simply progress, but the country 
has really been saved by this aid. There is no question about this fact 
for any Greek. It would have been impossible to impose order in the 
country or develop the country, not only into a modern economy but 
also to reach a prewar income, if this aid had not been given. 


Mr. Wirtu: Is Greece also able to defend itself today? 


Mr. Doxtanis: Yes. For the first time, during the last two years, we 
have an army which is able to defend us completely from any attack 
from the north. 


Mr. Wirtu: Now, von Grunebaum, is the situation in Turkey about 
the same, or is it different? 


Mr. von GruneBauM: The Turkish Army has been greatly improved. 
It has been modernized. New airports have been built. The communi- 
cations system has been, well, more than improved. The spirit and the 
whole training of the Turkish officers and men have changed very 
much for the better. 


Mr. Wirtu: Aside from any humanitarian effect of this aid, the 
American people want to know whether we have also succeeded in 


making these countries more democratic or whether perhaps all this — 
progress has been in the direction of really fastening an old tyranny © 
upon these countries. Has there been progress toward democracy in > 


Greece? 


Mr. Doxants: I think that I could answer this question by mention- 
ing that we have had three elections since we had liberation. In the first 
election we had about eighty parties participating, out of which only 
twelve were elected in the House. The second election, four years later, 
brought about seven parties into the House, and fifteen parties partic- 
ipated in the elections. 


Mr. Wirtu: In the present government how many parties are there? 


Mr. Doxiapis: There are two parties in the government. Two parties — 
are in opposition. And, thirdly, in the last elections there were only ~ 


seven parties participating; and four were elected into the House. 


Mr. Wirt: Are these parties of the same shade of opinion, or do 
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they really represent a wide range of attitude and interest which, in 
turn, represents the whole country? 


Mr. Doxiants: I would say that they represent opinions from the ex- 
treme right to the extreme left if we take into consideration that we 
have also the Communist party with ten deputies in the House. 


Mr. Wiretu: And this is true despite the fact that there has been a 
general effort to exterminate the Communist opposition? 


Mr. Doxtapis: Only the armed opposition was exterminated but not 
the Communists as a political group as such operating within the frame- 
work of the constitution. 


Mr. Wiretu: I heard, Doxiadis, that when our first mission went over 
there to investigate after the first election, they found that 85 per cent of 
the eligible voters had participated in the election. Now, sometimes a 
consolidation of the parties results because the people in the country are 
not interested in what happens politically. Is the participation in polit- 
ical life as wide as it was at the first election? 


Mr. Doxiapis: Yes, it is continuously growing. In the most recent elec- 
tions we had even more voters. The percentage was even higher. You 
see, everybody is interested and politically minded. They feel that they 
cannot afford to miss an election. 


Mr. Wirtu: Might I ask you a personal question, Doxiadis? In your 
last experience in Greece, did you feel yourself any freer than you were 


_ five years ago? 


Mr. Doxiapis: Oh, yes, because now I can really say that I am a free 


_ person. I can travel everywhere without using a unit of the army to pro- 


tect me. But a few years ago I could travel throughout the country only 
under protection of the army. 


Mr. Wirtu: Giving protection against whom? 


Mr. Doxtapis: Against some of the guerrillas who would catch one 
and kill anybody. 


Mr. von Grunegpaum: I think that Doxiadis could make even a better 
_ point by saying that now he can write anything he would wish to write 
_ and publish it, whereas, as little as three or four years ago he certainly 


could not, even in his position as a member of the government. 


Mr. Wirrtu: Tell us how the situation is in Turkey. We have the im- 
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pression here in this country that Turkey was a dictatorship before and 
during the war and, in fact, is still a dictatorship. 


Mr. von GrunEBAUM: Turkey was most certainly a dictatorship, and, 
here again, the measure of progress toward democracy which has been 
achieved during the last five, six, seven years can very well be expressed 
in terms of the elections which have been taking place, just as in Greece. 
There have been only two elections, but they were extremely significant 
because, in the first of these elections—that is, for the first time since the 
Turkish dictatorship had been established—a second party was officially 
admitted. In this first election this opposition party won some seventy 
seats out of four-hundred-odd. However, there was still some rigging- 
up of the polls. But the second election in 1950 was perhaps the fairest 
election ever held anywhere in the oriental countries. And it resulted in 
a victory of this opposition party. I should say a word about these 
parties. This opposition party now in power in Turkey is called the 
Democratic party. It distinguishes itself from the old government party 
which it replaced in the government, the so-called Republican People’s 
party, mostly in its interest in private capitalism as opposed to state 
socialism, or “étatism” as the Turks prefer to call it. The only other 
party which is of any practical importance is the National party, which, 
however, in spite of its name, is more of a religious party than a na- 
tionalistic one. 


Mr. WirtH: Would you agree that one of the things against which 
we have to guard, at least from the side of the United States, is through 
our aid merely to build other governments in our own image? We 
might have the experience that democracy has different meanings in 
different parts of the world. But certainly one thing which we do 
regard as indispensable in democracy is that there should be an effec- 
tive opposition to whoever is in power. Would you say, Doxiadis, that 
there is an effective opposition in Greece today? 


Mr. Doxtants: Yes, very effective. The fact that we have two parties 
in the government and two parties outside of it, which, again, do not 
have anything in common between them, shows very clearly that the 
government is attacked from both sides. 


Mr. Wirtu: And how about Turkey? 


Mr. GruneBauM: The erstwhile opposition which is now governing 
Turkey has, of course, now to meet the former government-power party 
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as its opposition—and an effective opposition it is. As I explained, there 
is, in addition, the third party, which perhaps does have fewer social 
and economic interests and has rather religious and intellectual ones, but 
yet also does constitute a rather impressive opposition to the present 
government. 


Mr. Wirtu: It has sometimes been said that what saved Greece from 
being overwhelmed by communism and by Russian expansion was not 
our aid but the rise of Tito in Yugoslavia who really prevented the 
Russians from coming in by calling off his own guerrillas in Greece. 
Is there any substance to that assertion? 


Mr. Doxianis: I would not agree to that, and this is the reason: The 
Truman Doctrine was announced in the spring of 1947. Tito’s revolt 
against Russia did not start until a year and a half later—that is, in the 
end of the summer of 1948. 


Mr. Wirtu: Yes, but that does not necessarily mean that Tito did not 
have something to do with saving Greece from communism. 


Mr. Doxtapis: Does that not rather show, perhaps, that Tito was 
waiting to see what the developments in Greece would be? Once he was 
assured that he would have his back covered by a Greek country which 
would be free, he then decided also to break with Russia. 


Mr. Wirtu: I do not know, but I would think that it would be high- 
ly probable that, since that time, the existence of Tito as a more or less 
independent force has certainly diminished the danger to Greece. 


Mr. Doxianis: There is no question about that. 


Mr. WirtH: How about the case of Turkey? Turkey has had a tradi- 
tional enmity against Russia. Why did we need to aid Turkey to keep 
her on our side? 


Mr. von Grunesaum: In the first place, there are some two hundred 
million people in the Soviet Union, and some twenty million people in 
Turkey. So, the balance is slightly unfavorable to the Turks. Then, the 
Turks were, as I think I said before, slowly bleeding themselves to death 
in maintaining an army of some eight hundred thousand men, out of 
those twenty million people, which is much too much, as you can see. 
Then too they needed conviction and they needed a shot in the arm to 
the effect that they would be backed up in their anti-Communist and 


_ anti-Russian opposition. 
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Mr. WirtH: The two of you have indicated that we have achieved 
considerable of our aims as announced in the Truman Doctrine. Cer- 
tainly the Russians have been restrained and no armed invasion or 
guerrilla warfare has taken place since that time, or at any rate, what 
there was has diminished considerably. 

Now the question is: How permanent is this gain? Is there a likeli- 
hood that if economic conditions should deteriorate or if the Russians 
should become more aggressive and spend more money, a guerrilla war- 
fare in Greece would be revived in the near future? 


Mr. Doxtapis: I would not say so for the near future anyhow, be- 
cause, first, our people have reached their prewar financial level. Then 
they have the American aid which permits them to keep an army and 
at the same time carry out the reconstruction which the country so badly 
needs. We have the army which is protecting our northern frontier, 
which we did not have before. And the whole nation is behind its goy- 
ernment in its external policy. 


Mr. Wirtu: That means, however, that you are assuming that the 
opposition which now exists is not going to become more militant, does 
it not? 


Mr. Doxtanis: I do not expect that the opposition will get more 
strength, because I do not see how it can exploit the people as it did 
before in the years of misery and force them, as it did in some areas, to 
follow it. 


Mr. WirtH: You conclude, then, that the ground upon which com- 
munism breeds has been replowed and that the Communist seeds will 
not sprout in that kind of a soil in Greece? 


Mr. Doxtanis: I would say yes, especially if we remember that we 
have had already two revolutions in Greece—one at the end of 1944 and 
one between 1947 and 1949. These permitted our people to see what a 
revolution of this kind would mean for the country. 


Mr. Wirtu: I want now to ask you to speculate, von Grunebaum, 
about Turkey. Is Turkey a permanent member of the NATO? Is she 
our ally whom we can trust and whom we can also trust to join in the 
defense against Russia in case there should be an aggressive act? 


Mr. von Grunesaum: Short of the physical overrunning of the coun- 
try by the Russians, the Turks will not go Communist, I should be 
bold enough to predict. There are some signs to back me up; and the 
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most important one is that all three major parties, of which I spoke be- 
fore, are united in their foreign policy. There has been no criticism of 
the government on points of foreign policy. 


Mr. Wirtu: And that foreign policy means alliance with the West 
and opposition to the East? 


Mr. von GruneBauM: And joining the NATO, which the Turks 
have now achieved. 


Mr. WirtH: We, of course, realize that the military situation has a 
great deal to do with the economic and social life. But I want to remind 
you that certainly one reason why the American people consented to 
spend so much money and so much effort in aiding Greece and Turkey 
was not merely to build an ally in a military sense but to aid people who 
were in misery. One of the questions which is often raised in American 
domestic debate and discussion is the question of how much we have 
improved the life of ordinary people. It is often charged that this Mar- 
shall Aid in some countries stays put in an upper crust of the aristoc- 
racy and does not filter down into the masses of mankind and improve 
their way of life. Could you say a word, Doxiadis, as former minister of 
reconstruction and as administrator of the recovery program which 
handled the Marshall Aid money in Greece, about what you think has 
happened in this respect? Have the common people of Greece 


benefited ? 


Mr. Doxtapis: They did a lot, because in 1945, when the aid started 
coming into Greece, these people did not have more than 50 per cent of 
their prewar income. I would even say that in some areas of Greece 
people were starving as much as during the occupation. Now we do not 
have any such problem. Let us also remember that the wartime de- 
struction in Greece was such that all the communications were de- 
stroyed. Twenty-three per cent of the houses of the country, especially 
in the countryside, were completely destroyed; and seventeen hundred 


_ villages did not exist at all at the end of the occupation. This is all 
_ changing. 


What we could perhaps discuss is whether these people are better off 
in relation to the situation as it was before the war. That could not be 
answered very easily. Some of the classes, especially workers, are better 
off. Usually the workers who have strong unions are better off. But 
other classes which are socially very weak have not been able to change 


j their fate for the better. 
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Mr. von GruNEBAUM: Especially the white-collar workers, I may add. 


Mr. Wirtu: But how about the Greek agriculturalists, the people on 
the farms and in the olive orchards who are making their living on very 


poor soil and with very little resources? Are the peasants of Greece any 
better off? 


Mr. Doxiapis: They are: In some areas we have been able to finish 
already some of the productive works which I started. In other areas, 
the works have not been finished, but the people have additional jobs 
and are using their forces to build these works. 


Mr. Wirtu: Is there a middle class in Greece? Or is there only a 
working class and a peasantry, on the one hand, and a rich aristocracy 
on the other hand? 


Mr. Doxtapis: No. There is a big middle class. Some people even call 
Greece the country of the middle class. This class was developed under 
our great statesman, Eleutherios Venizelos, after the Revolution of 1909. 


Mr. Wirt: Do they still exist? 
Mr. Doxtapis: They do exist. 


Mr. Wirtu: How about Turkey in this respect? Is there a gulf be- 
tween the rich and the poor? 


Mr. von Grunesaum: There is a gulf, yes, but it is not so wide as in 
comparable countries like Egypt, for example, because the old Turkish 
officialdom can be largely classed as middle class, and the new intelli- 
gentsia has been expanding and gaining influence under this last gov- 
ernment. 


Mr. Wirtu: Then the two of you would agree that in both Greece 
and Turkey there has been a wider distribution of the national income 
and that the people at the bottom of the ladder are better off and have 
a little more security, at any rate, than they had five years ago. 


Mr. Doxiapis: There is no question about that. 


Mr. WirtH: How about their attitudes toward the United States? 
How is this intervention in the form of economic and military aid 
being regarded? In some countries we hear that America is suspected 
of being itself an imperialist power. What is the attitude in Greece 
toward the United States and the aid which we have given? 


Mr. Doxtapis: The fact that so much aid has been given to our 
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country without any direct financial profit for your country shows, very 
clearly, to the Greek people that there is no imperialism on the side of 
America. 


Mr. Wirtu: But does it mean also that the Greek people do not sus- 
pect us of merely wanting them to fight for ws against someone against 
whom they might not want to fight? 


Mr. Doxtapis: They want to be free, and they will always fight on 
the side of any nation which will help them to become a free nation. 


Mr. Wirt: And do they think that the United States is that kind 
of a nation? 


Mr. Doxtapis: Up to now the whole aid given to us proves only this. 
Mr. Wirtu: What is the situation in Turkey? 


Mr. von GrunesauM: We must take it for granted that there is a 
certain amount of friction when there is a body of foreign advisers and 
helpers to be integrated in an old, established system as in Turkey. 
But, as it happens, the interests of the Turks and, I should say, of the 
Turkish people in so far as they are politically conscious and the inter- 
ests of the United States in extending this help have been so much 
along the same lines and toward the same goal that major tensions 
simply could not develop. Every Turk is grateful that the conditions of 
the army, in which everybody has a relative, have been improved. 


Mr. WirtH: May I ask you to react to these criticisms which are 
often made of Marshall Aid and of present-day American aid to other 
countries. One charge which we often hear made is that there is an 
awful lot of waste and corruption connected with it—that there is 
waste on our part in using it and that there is corruption on the part 
of those who administer it abroad. What has been your experience in 
this respect in Greece? 


Mr. Doxtapis: Perhaps in the beginning of every program when two 
peoples, a big one and a small one, have to learn how to give and how 
to receive aid, which has never been done before in our history, it is 
going to lead us to the conclusion that there may have been some waste. 
People were learning in Greece. You see, Greece has always been in 
the unhappy position to be a kind of guinea pig for the other nations. 
Every new program has started with Greece after the war. 
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Mr. Wirtu: In using our aid has there been any waste and corrup- 
tion in Turkey that you know of? 


Mr. von GrunesauM: There is nothing of which I know specifi- 
cally, but a certain amount of waste is unavoidable, especially, as 
Doxiadis pointed out in the beginning, because there are always too 
many multiple choices to be made. 


Mr. Wirtn: The second charge which is often made against this aid 
on our part is that it tends to freeze those people who happen to be in 
power permanently in power. That is to say, we side with the more or 
less reactionary and discredited governments of the world rather than 
with those which have a progressive streak and have the interests of the 
common people at heart. Have we in any way helped to freeze Greek 
aristocracy, a military clique, or an oligarchy in power? 


Mr. Doxianis: I do not believe that any American mission in Greece, 
either political or military or economic, has helped any class of Greeks 
especially, much less a certain party. The question though is delicate, 
because really it has helped the Greek people to become more free and 
not be exploited by any in the future. 


Mr. Wirrtu: You feel, then, that the Americans have not interfered 
unduly in Greek domestic affairs and that there is no suspicion of any 
American imperialism. 


Mr. Doxiapis: There is no suspicion of imperialism. On the question 
of interference we must define that. When you have a mission to fol- 
low the use of such a big amount of aid, it is only natural that many 
members of it want really to know what happens. Where the questions 
really stop and where interference in domestic affairs begins has been a 
delicate problem around which we have been striving, all of us. But I 
do believe in good faith. 


Mr. von GruneBauM: This describes, quite well, the situation in 
Turkey, except that here again we have been much more fortunate in 
that nobody can say that we tried to freeze the last government under 
which this aid started, since they have just been voted out of office and, 
furthermore, since the American tendencies toward a free economy 
allied themselves very well with certain Turkish tendencies to move 
away from state socialism as represented by the former government. 
So, you can say that the American advisers and the fact of American 
help have given aid to certain groups but without freezing the situation. 
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Mr. Wirtu: The third charge which is often made is that our aid to 
these countries tends to make them permanently dependent upon us— 
to pauperize them and to enable them to blackmail us into further aid. 
What would you say about that as it pertains to Greece? 


Mr. Doxtapis: This will be the case if we are going to receive only 
military aid. Then the danger is really big, because by receiving only 
military aid we will never be able to develop the resources of our 
country which will help us later to produce the national income which 
we need to feed our people. And this will then result in Greece’s being 
a kind of army fighting for America. But we do hope that we will 
accomplish the difficult task of developing our resources so that the aid 
will be limited in a very small amount in a very limited period. 


Mr. Wirt: And how is the situation in reference to Turkey? 


Mr. von GruNEBAUM: One can hardly say, to start with, that a nation 
which receives some 40 million dollars a year from us is dependent 
upon us. They are dependent on us for certain “frills,” if I may say so— 
for a better army and for the possibility of carrying out certain social 
reforms. 


Mr. WirtH: But is there any likelihood that they will howl as soon 
as some of this aid is interrupted or stopped? Will they then say, “We 
will now reconsider our alliance with you and may join your ene- 
mies”? 

Mr. von GruneBauM: They will howl, but they will not reconsider. 

Mr. Doxiapis: That is the case also in Greece. 


Mr. Wirtu: But would the two of you agree that in the two respec- 
tive countries which we have discussed today—Greece in reference to 
you, Doxiadis, and Turkey in respect to you, von Grunebaum—Ameri- 
ca has gained substantial results both militarily and strategically in 
aiding Greece and Turkey respectively? What would you say, Doxi- 
adis? How would you size up the gains which we have made in ac- 
cordance with the amount of money and effort which we have in- 
vested? Has it been worth while? 


Mr. Doxtapis: The answer is very simple. Greece, without the aid, 
would have been, at this moment, on the other side of the Iron Curtain. 
Now Greece is a free country, which lately even joined other free 
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countries and expressed its will to fight for freedom. So, the plan has 
succeeded in Greece. 


Mr. Wirtu: And in Turkey? 


Mr. von GrunesauM: With the fall of Greece, which might have 
been necessitated without American aid, Turkey would have been 
completely isolated. Now the Turkish government is very stable—so 
stable that they could afford free elections and transfers of power. 


Mr. Wirtu: Now that both Greece and Turkey at the Lisbon Con- 
ference, which was held a few weeks ago, were admitted to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, do you feel fairly confident, Doxiadis, 
that we can count Greece as a loyal ally and a loyal member of the 
NATO? Or is there any chance of its desertion? 


Mr. Doxtiapis: Greece, in principle, has been loyal up to now in 
every alliance it has had. If you remember that in the last war we had 
been fighting alone on the Continent, you will clearly come to the 
conclusion that now we seck better and more concrete signs of a co- 
operation of the Western and free world and that we are going to fight 
again. 

Mr. WirtH: Even though Greece has undergone vast destruction in 
the last war? 


Mr. Doxtants: In spite of that. 


Mr. Wirt: Now, in the case of Turkey we have had a different 
kind of situation. Turkey was a foxy nation and retained its neutrality 
during the war. We did not know whether it was going to fight on 
the side of the Germans or on the side of the Allies or if it were 
going to stay neutral. 


Mr. von Grunesaum: I think that almost any nation has a certain 
tendency to try to stay out of war; but the next war, if any, will affect 
Turkey so directly that it will be compelled to take sides, and it will 
certainly honor the obligations on the NATO. 


Mr. Wirtu: In other words, we have, as a result of the Truman 
Doctrine and the developments since the Truman Doctrine was an- 
nounced, a situation in Greece and Turkey which is of considerable aid 
to the Western powers in their struggle, their power struggle, against 
Russian expansion. 


TURKEY AND THE WEST* 
By BERNARD LEWIS 


Professor of History, The School of African and Oriental Studies 
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WHAT Turkey has to offer to the West is fairly obvious. Her geo- 
graphical position, between Europe and Asia, astride the junction 
between the Mediterranean and Black Sea, enables her to offer bases of 
great strategic value. Then there is the Turkish Army, which is too 
famous in the history of both Europe and Asia to need any recommen- 
dation of its worth. There can be little doubt that at the moment 
Turkey is by far the most powerful state in the Middle East, possessing 
both the most effective armed forces and the most stable government to 
maintain them. 

The arrival of Turkish troops in Korea, and their magnificent per- 
formance in battle, demonstrated that Turkey was both willing and 
able to play her full part in international action against aggression. 

Of course, Turkey stands to gain through closer association with the 
West. For centuries now Turkish history has been overshadowed by 
the threat of the Russian drive towards Constantinople and the Medi- 
terranean. It is only natural for the Turkish Republic, like the Ottoman 
Empire before it, to turn to the West for support against this danger. 
Since 1940 Turkey has had a military alliance with Britain and France. 

Despite earlier differences of opinion both among the Turks and 
between Turkey and the West as to the enemy against which Turkey 
needed to defend herself, there can now be no doubt, while the Turks 
themselves are happy to commit themselves further in return for the 
security offered by the Atlantic Pact Organisation. 

Western aid for Turkey is not purely military. Since the Turkish 
revolution successive Turkish governments have made efforts to de- 
velop the country and raise the standard of living of the people. Today 
the economic development of the country has gone far enough for the 
Turks to feel that they can accept foreign aid without danger of domi- 
nation. American capital and skill, therefore, are accepted gladly. 


* Originally presented as a broadcast by the General Overseas Service of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation (see London Calling, January 31, 1952). 
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All these advantages are offered by the West to the other countries of 
the Middle East, not all of whom incidentally possess the reciprocal 
benefits that Turkey herself can give. Yet these countries have rejected 
all Western overtures, and have apparently seen in them a threat to 
their independence, hardly less than that from which it is intended to 
deliver them. How is it that the Turks are so willing to collaborate with 
the Western Nations in a way that other states find is impossible? 

Part of the answer can no doubt be found in the greater strength and 
greater self-reliance of the Turks. Turkey is an adult state. For centuries 
the Turks have been masters in their own house, accustomed to make 
their own decisions and accept responsibility for them. The political life 
of Turkey has not been bedevilled by foreign rule and the struggle to 
end it. That is why Turkish governments feel they can weigh an issue 
on its merits. That is why the vision of Turkish statesmen is not 
clouded by an inherited fear of domination. The Turkish Government 
is democratically elected by free and fair elections, and is accountable to 
a public opinion that is generally well informed and reasonable—a 
refreshing contrast to the attitude of some other countries. 

This is where we may find a further answer to why Turkey is keen 
to ally herself so closely to the West. Fear of a common danger is 
powerful as a unifying force, but the example of other countries shows 
that it is not sufficient in itself to bring about collaboration unless a 
deeper feeling of affinity, of outlook as well as interest, underlies the 
common policies of governments. 

Much has been said and written about the successive campaigns of 
reform that have transformed Turkey during the last century. Some, 
perhaps over enthusiastic, have seen in the Turkish revolution a com- 
plete break with the past, turning Turkey into a purely Western state 
with all the paraphernalia of Western civilisation. Others, misled by 
prejudice or impatience, have discounted the Turkish reforms as mere 
window dressing, adding a veneer of Western polish to a society basi- 
cally unchanged. 

Certainly the story of the Turkish reforms is not one of unmixed suc- 
cess. The early reformers of the nineteenth century did indeed err in 
believing that in order to share the fruits of Western progress and meet 
the West on equal terms it was sufficient to borrow the forms and trap- 
pings of Western civilisation and impose them from above, and that 
there was no need to change the way of life of the mass of the people 
underneath. The result was that their efforts failed in the end to save 
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the Ottoman Empire from expiring in defeat and misery. But it would 
be less than just not to recognise the extent to which the work of the 
early reformers and of the Young Turks provided the foundation for 
the revolution carried through by Kemal Ataturk. 

The true greatness of Ataturk does not lie in fashioning an army and 
afterwards a national state from the wreckage of the empire, or in driv- 
ing the invaders from the national soil, great as these achievements are. 
Rather does it lie in his realisation that all this was not enough. When 
all the invaders, both military and financial, had gone, there remained 
the problem of rebuilding the economy of the country. 

Ataturk realised that a mere facade of modern culture and standards 
was worthless. If Turkey was to hold her own, fundamental changes 
were necessary in the whole structure of her society. From 1923 to 1938, 
the year of his death, a series of reforms were carried through with 
ruthless consistency that changed the face of the country. Some critics 
have said that the reforms never applied to the peasants but were 
limited to the urban classes—others that they produced too violent a 
break in the religious and cultural traditions of Turkey. 

But whether the critics are right or wrong one thing is certain: the 
revolution brought new life and hope to the Turkish people at the 
darkest moment in their history. It restored their energies and self- 
respect after a period of decay and defeat. It prepared the way for the 
new policies that Turkey is following both at home and abroad. Al- 
though the mass of the Turkish villages still endure a standard of liv- 
ing and comfort below the European level, the governments of Turkey 
in recent years have shown that they are aware of this problem, and 
have made a start—small, but promising—in setting up model farms, 
village institutes and the like, for the guidance of the peasantry. 

I suppose that what strikes a west-European observer most about 
Turkey at the moment is the growth of her political maturity—the rise 
during the past few years of a genuine parliamentary democracy. 
Turkey under Ataturk was a dictatorship, although it must rank as a 
very enlightened despotism if compared to other dictatorships in 
Europe of the twenties and thirties. There was no universal repression. 
There were no concentration camps or mass executions. And then, from 
1945 onwards, came the astonishing change, and the swift and success- 
ful development of democratic government. 

A free and entirely fair general election was held in May last year. 
The result was the peaceful defeat and elimination of the People’s Party 
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which had held power for twenty-seven years, although that party were 
still in control right up to the declaration of the results. That the 
People’s Party allowed the people freely to express their will, and then 
bowed to a decision that was against them, is the measure of the change 
that has taken place in Turkey since the end of the war. 

Constitutional evolution was rapid. In November, 1945, after a brief 
internal struggle in the People’s Party, President Indnii announced the 
abandonment of the single-party system and the introduction of freer 
discussion. Several new parties were formed, one of which, the Demo- 
crat Party, registered in 1946, rapidly became the spearhead of the 
Opposition and the mouthpiece of the new forces that the Kemalist 
revolution had created in Turkey. 

In the elections of July, 1946, the Opposition succeeded in winning 
seventy out of 416 seats. Turkey now had a determined Opposition 
party. That party’s struggle was helped by the rise of new and more 
liberal forces within the People’s Party itself. Greater freedom of associ- 
ation and expression culminated in February, 1950, with a new electoral — 
law, which made possible the election in May. 

This great experiment, in a land of age-old authoritarian traditions, 
ran great risks. The transfer of final authority to the electorate auto- 
matically gave an opening to reactionary and dangerous forces that had 
previously been suppressed. Such a landslide as occurred in the election 
threw up into power, inevitably, some who thought in terms of replac- 
ing rather than removing their former dictators. The religious revival, 
potentially so valuable for Turkey, has a menacing shadow of fanati- 
cism and obscurantism. National security has sometimes been used as a 
motive for encroaching on liberty. But these are no more than growing 
pains. 

On the whole, the position after nineteen months of government by 
the Democrat Party is encouraging. Their foreign and economic poli- 
cies have worked well. Political liberties, so newly won, have remained 
liberties. The Democrats have not so far interfered much with the 
Opposition’s function of opposing. In general, the Press shows a 
balance and responsibility that would be a credit to any country. 
Turkey still faces many problems, internal as well as external. But I feel 
that the good sense and good will that the Turkish people have shown 
in recent years promises very well for the future. 


